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PERSONAL TRIBUTES TO DR. HALE. 
These tributes to Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, in honor of his eightieth birthday, April 


have been written at the request of the 
torof THE WRITER: — 


.. 
edi 

Edward Everett Hale has been a zealous 
Boston boy and man—is as much a part of 


Boston as Boston Common; he is a loved and 
loving son of Massachusetts — identified with 
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all her interests, from Berkshire to Cape Cod; 
and he is an ardent American—his “ Man 
Without a Country” is our patriotic classic. 
But he is chiefly in these latter days some- 
thing broader and greater than any or all of 
these —an international man, a citizen of the 
world. He will be remembered in the long 
years to come as preacher, philanthropist, 
story-teller, journalist, historian, citizen; but 
will he not perhaps be remembered longest as 
the prophetic, indefatigable, and inspiring 
worker in America to-day for the peace and or- 
ganization of the world? Before me is his 
noble sermon on “ The Twentieth Century,” 
preached at Washington almost twenty years 
ago, with its commanding plea for a permanent 
international tribunal. In my ears are ringing 
his speeches at Mohonk, in the years before 
the Conference at The Hague,with their strong 
demand for “ A permanent tribunal! A perma- 
nent tribunal! A permanent tribunal!” I see 
him going up and down the land three years 
ago, on the eve of that momentous conference, 
preaching every day and every night of the 
week, with an energy and devotion that put 
younger men to shame, the great gospel of arbi- 
tration, peace, and universal order; I turn 
again the pages of his little “ Peace Crusade”; 
I think of this committee and that summoned 
together at his call; I think of his spurs for 
the laggard, his scorn for the pedant and the 
amateur, his pity for the doubter, his anxiety 
inthe checks and the eclipses, hisexultation in 
each triumph and advance, his high faith in 
the sure consummation; and, remembering 
these things, I think that the roll of honor 
where his name at last may find its brightest 
and most enduring place is that roll which 
numbers the great names of Dante, Grotius, 
Fox, Penn, Kant, St. Pierre, Bentham, Sum- 
ner, Victor Hugo, and Jean de Bloch, the roll 
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of the bold warriors against war, the princes of 
peace, the believing men who have worked to 
organize the world. 


Edwin D. Mead. 


To E. E. Hale, D. D. The young girl who 
prophesied to the writer of his “ Class Poem,” 
in 1840, all that sixty-one years have made 
plain, is now an elderly woman, who thanks 
God that her prophecies have been fulfilled, and 
that to-day the whole world clasps hands to 
honor what be has done. 

** As the years passed, thy happy fortune’s been 

If not the greatest, the best loved of men, 

For every eye has seen thee on the road 

Which leads to Heaven, to Usefulness, and God! 
Well fitted thou our human souls to lead 

Along the path God's angels surely tread.”’ 

Caroline H. Dall. 
WaAsHINGTON, March 20, 1902. 


“Ten times one are ten,” he told us years 
ago. Who shall reckon for us the 
life-service multiplied by that divine ratio up to 
the eightieth power? 


sum of a 


Only eternity can show; 
and eternity itself can only go on multiplying. 


Adeline D. T. Whitney. 
Mitton, April, 1902. 


And so Dr. Edward Everett his 
friend, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, once said 


Hale, as 
of himself, is “eighty years young.” I am cer- 
tain that to one so alert and so variously and 
persistently active, the phrase “old age ” can- 
not be applied. The customary conceit of 
thinking a person’s years are truly told by the 
And Dr. 
Hale’s case is one of the exceptions. His 
wholesome sanity, his fresh approach to things 
of thought, and to socia) and spiritual prob- 
lems especially, his lambent humor, and his 
helpful hand, show no recession. Let us all 
hope that the year is still far away when the 
colophon shall be put upon his life and many- 
sided life work. 


almanac does not fit in all cases. 


Foel Benton. 


“Good wine needs no bush”; and it is 
certainly true that Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
needs no tribute. The noble work of his 


eighty years of life is, in itself, a paean of 
praise. 

As religious teacher, as the friend of the 
needy and helpless, as the author of unforget- 
table books,—as the all-round man, — we can 
only reverence and admire him, and pray that 
the world may be enriched by his presence for 
many a year to come. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Boston, March 20, 1902. 


In writing a word for Dr. Hale’s eightieth 
birthday, the first thing that occurs to me is 
the grudge 1 owe him for the constant rebuke 
his continued marvelous activity puts upon 
idle young fellows like me. I well remember 
the first time I ever saw him, although I am 
sure he will not in the least recall the first 
time he saw me. It was in Worcester ( where 
he was then settled over his first parish), 
forty-nine years ago this coming month of 
roses. I am certain of the year (1853), and | 
know it was rose-time, for as I was leaving his 
door in company with “our mutual friend,” 
Mr. M. D. Phillips, the publisher, Mr. Hale 
turned aside from the garden walk to pluck a 
blooming wonder, which he handed me with the 
remark, ‘ Mr. Trowbridge, are you learned in 
Of course I wasn’t learned in roses; 
and of course he was. This was the first hu- 
miliation he ever put upon me, but I forgave 
him, for I carried away the color and the per- 
fume, and was willing to leave the science and 
the care of cultivation to him. 


roses?” 


For similar rea- 
sons, I pardon the manifold reproaches laid 
upon my ignorance and inaptitude by his 
amazing activities and acquirements, for I, too, 
like the rest of the world, have all the while 
been sharing the results of his later half-cen- 
tury of work in the rose-garden of humanity 
— I pardon and bless him too! 


Fohn Townsend Trowbridge. 
ARLINGTON, March 20, 1902. 


An “appreciation”? of Dr. Hale on half a 
sheet of note-paper? I would as soon at- 
tempt an appraisal of Boston on my thumb- 
nail! With wings so clipped, my ambition 
cannot soar beyond a reminiscence of my 
childhood. 













Dr. Hale’s father and my grandmother, Re- 
becca Hale, of Coventry, Conn., daughter of 
Lieutenant Joseph Hale, were first cousins. 
From 1845 to 1855, my own father lived in 
Temple place, very near Dr. Hale’s home, in 
the neighborhood of the old Music Hall, not 
yet built at that time; and so we children were 
able to attend the “children’s party” which 
Hon. Nathan Hale gave annually, on the even- 
ing of Thanksgiving Day, to all the young peo- 
ple of the family who could come. The de- 
lights of this annual jubilee were looked for- 
ward to by us little folks as the great event 
of the year. Dr. Hale himself, with his sisters 
Lucretia and Susan, and his brothers Nathan 
and Charles, devoted themselves to the enter- 
tainment of their little guests, and were all 
highly “ appreciated ” by them. But my most 
vivid recollection is of Dr. Hale himself taking 
the lead in the game of the “ Grand Mufti.” 
He stood in the centre of the children, gathered 
in a circle about him, who were to imitate his 
motions exactly when he exclaimed “* Thus /’ 
says the Grand Mufti,” but were to stand still 
as statues when he varied the exclamation into 
‘« So /? says the Grand Mufti.” Any child who 
forgot himself and went on, after imitating the 
thus several times, to honor the so with a like 
imitation, was greeted with shouts of laughter 
and had to pay a forfeit. It wasa gale of fun 
which quite eclipsed the famous September 
Gale of which we had heard tell, and Dr. Hale, 
as Grand Mufti, was the presiding genius of the 
hour. The joke of it is that now, at fourscore:, 
Dr. Hale is still at his old tricks as Grand 
Mufti of the Unitarian denomination, and is 
still the cynosure of all neighboring eyes. If 
his present imitators love him half as much as 
we children did more than half a century ago, 
the celebration of his eightieth birthday is in- 
deed a crown of honor. 

Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 20. 





Our hats are all off and always off to Dr. 
Hale. 


Edgar Saltus. 





While congratulating Dr. Hale on his eight- 
ieth anniversary, it is pleasing to recall that he 
has the happiness, not often vouchsafed to a 
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living author, of knowing that his unique story, 

“The Man Without a Country,” has been 

crowned by the world a classic for all time. 
Samuel Minturn Peck. 





THE WRITER may be sure that all who 
love honest, humanitarian work —set off with 
abundant literary graces and unflinching cour- 
age —will join heartily in its birthday paean 
in honor of Dr. Hale. 


Donald G. Mitchell. 


EpGerwoop, March 20, 1902. 





My slight personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Hale makes me hesitate before your request. 
But at least I can wish him a long and bright 
evening, recording the debt of my girlhood to 
his * How Not to Do It” papers, and of my 
later years to his * Man Without a Country.” 
And as a Catholic, I gratefully recall his brave 
word for God in the schools, after the assassi- 
nation of President McKinley. 


Katherine E. Conway. 





There is indeed much which one would like 
to say regarding Dr. Hale, but I am sure the 
deepest feeling that is awakened at this time 
is a sense of gratitude that at eighty years 
the benediction of his presence abides with us 
still. 

Oscar Fay Adams. 


All that Dr. Hale has written was for the 
good of humanity and our country. 


F. F. Stimson. 


March 21, 1902. 





No other American writer has even ap- 
proached Mr. Hale in alertness and fertility of 
fancy; no one has exceeded him in quick sym- 
pathy with life in all its aspects ; few have so 
consistently loved mankind. Perhaps the 
briefest way of characterizing him is to say that 
he is one of the most aboundingly and spon- 
taneously human creatures conceivable; and, it 
may be added, therefore one of the most lov- 
able. 


Arlo Bates. 


My respectful and hearty congratulations on 
this anniversary to Dr. Hale, whose broad hu- 
manity, sturdy independence, and charm of 
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character, as shown both in his writings and 
his daily life, have for a generation been a 
source of inspiration and pleasure to his coun- 
trymen, and of pride to his native city. 

Robert Grant. 


Edward Everett Hale was one of the names 
on the “deck” of authors with which I played 
when a boy far inland on the prairies of Iowa, 
and when I went to Boston as a student in 
1884 I naturally sought him out as a landmark. 
Needing some one’s endorsement in order to 
have the privilege of taking books from the 
library, I went inevitably to the author of 
“Lend a Hand,” and I shall never forget the 
kindly grip of his fingers and the cordial ca- 
dence in his big, booming voice. I went often 
to hear him preach, in those days, for he inva- 
riably had a wise word to speak on current af- 
fairs. I wish I could be present in order to 
voice my congratulations to him on attaining 
his eightieth birthday. He is one of the 
noblest men I have ever known. 

Hamlin Garland. 
The Players’ Club, 
New York, March 22, 1902. 


“The 


would 


Had Dr. Hale done no more than write 
Man Without a Country,” his name 
never have been forgotten; and how little of 
his life-work that is, all of us gratefully know. 


Barrett Wendell. 


The title of a familiar poem by Coleridge 
supplies a phrase which perhaps best sums up 
Dr. Hale. 
And the adjectives stand in the 


the character of He is a “good 
great man.” 
right order. On the intellectual side, one may 
speak of Hale’s extraordinary versatility, his 
capacity for accomplishing three men’s work, 
the breadth of his learning, the effectiveness of 
his homely, idiomatic Saxon style; but after 
all, what most impresses one is his humility 
and unselfishness of spirit, his genius for sym- 
pathy. If he is the best-loved man of his time, 
it is because he himself has loved best of any 
man of his time; we grasp his hand in affec- 
tion only because he has all his life lent a 
hand to others. Edward Everett Hale stands 


in the community as truly as did Phillips 





Brooks or Henry Drummond for the practica) 
incarnation of His spirit who went about 


doing good. 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


DORCHESTER, Mass. 


Dr. Hale has illustrated wonderfully well in 
his long and honorable career that the abound- 
ing genius of one man may favor versatility as 
the genius of most men favors concentration. 
He has shown that genius, which he undoubt- 
edly possesses in rare degree, consists more 
for him, at least, in immediate concentration 
of all the powers of a great nature on the task 
of the hour—a story, a sermon, a platform 
speech, or a notable occasion in public life, as 
the case may be —than in narrowing oneself 
Dr. 
Hale, as such a nature, has lived very near the 


to one line of endeavor, year after year. 


sources of inspiration from God and man, and 
has not needed to be economical of himself, 
since the stream of his being has been perpet 
ually renewed by this contact. 

Nicholas P. Gilman. 


I am happy to congratulate Dr. Hale on his 
eightieth birthday. 
Agnes Repplier. 
Some phrases become so familiar that we 
And 
yet itis because they mean so much and fit so 


sometimes forget how much they mean. 
perfectly that they have become familiar. 
Such a phrase is “Grand Old Man.” Such a 
man is Edward Everett Hale. 


Fohn D. Long. 


SALUTATION ! 


Hidden the fount by Ponce songht, but aH! 

A nearer spring than that of FloridA 

Leaps in the heart, —a living BiminI, — 

Ev’n that whereof thy soul of Youth can telL! 


Edith M. Thomas. 


When I think of age, not as ordinarily mani 
fested, but as it should be, might be, and wil! 


be manifested, morally, intellectually, and 
physically, I think of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
Clara Louise Burnham. 


There is one story that should be in every 








yrary, school, and homestead throughout the 
United States —“ The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” by Edward Everett Hale. 
Charles King. 


MItwaukes, March 21, 1902. 


If we were in the early centuries, Dr. Hale 
would have been a canonized “St. Edward” 
twenty years syne —not as an idle anchorite, 
but as the most untiring altruist in Christen- 
dom. More years to our patriot and teacher, 
to the prince of story-writers, to the preacher 
whose Golden Maxim has become a people’s 
interpretation of the Golden Rule. 

; Edmund C. Stedman. 


March 22, 1902. 


Hail to the writer who is almost the sole 
surviving member of the Old Guard of Ameri- 
Hail to the author of “The 


Without a Country,” surely a little 


in Literature! 
Man 

issic, a noble example of the story that is a 
document of patriotism! Hail to the essayist 
who has always used his pen as a moral force, 
remembering that worthy letters stands on two 
In brief, 
uil to Dr. Hale, and may his sunshine never 


legs, sound art and sound ethics. 


yr | ' 
grow less! 


Richard Burton. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 24, 1902. 


I am glad to join in congratulating Dr. Hale 
upon this notable anniversary, and hope that 
others yet to come may advance him far along 
the way to a completed century. 

Henry B. Fuller. 


11cAGO, March 24, 1902. 


| hope that I am not too late for your intended 
notice of the eightieth birthday of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. 
tribute to an expression of public esteem, 
which 


I should surely wish to con- 
he well merits. Mr. Hale’s record in 
this community is a proud and happy one. I 
hope to unite with others of his friends in con- 
gratulating him upon so many years of a life 
of honorable service, and of unusual benefi- 
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cence, to which learning and literary ability 
have added their charm and power. 
Fulia Ward Howe. 


I once wrote a story which some people 
thought was not finished. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale was one of these people, and he 
wrote to me that if I did not finish it, he would 
do it himself. 
That the 
out a Country’ 


This threw me into a perturba- 

“The Man 
add 
to my story was a risk I could not run, and 
I went to work promptly and wrote “The 


tion. author of with- 


should 


’ 


a conclusion 


Dusantes,” in order that ‘“ The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine”’ should not 
take a second place when I had intended it to 
be first. 

For this apparently selfish act I do not hold 
myself at fault, author 
enough to allow Dr. Hale to finish his story 
for him? 


for what is brave 


There is no human prescription of the age at 


which an author must retire, tut if the law of 
nature should be submitted toa plebiscite of 
the American people, the working age of this 
apostle of wit, rare invention, and sound com- 
mon sense would be extended for many a de- 
cade yet. 


Frank R. Stockton. 


‘“ The Man Without a 
Times One are 


The man that wrote 


Country” and “ Ten Ten” 
needs no appreciation beyond the fact of 
his own renown. How many of us, living to 
be eighty, could hope for the retrospect which 
is Dr. Hale’s? 


Owen Wister. 


TO DR. HALE. 


The graces of Imagination twined 

Around the columns of his templed mind : 
For him the muse of History gayly danced ; 

And Humor half her throne to him resigned ! 


Nathan Haskell Dole. 


Dr. Hale is great as an author, but he is too 
great to bea mere author. He is great asa 
preacher and as an orator; but he is greatest 


asacitizen. The best citizen isone who dogs 
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the most good to men. In this sense he is one 


of the best citizens alive. 
Sam Walter Foss. 


To have trodden the paths of righteousness 
for fourscore years and to have led others 
therein; to have lived a long life grandly; to 
have made an impression upon his day and 
generation such as few men have the power to 
make ; to be loved, honored, and revered bya 
great nation; to have been the guiding star of 
many who walk in darkness; to have been the 
leader, the counseler, and the inspirer of the 
young, and the friend, the encourager, and the 
consoler of the old,— such has been the blessed 
fate of Edward Everett Hale — God bless him! 

Fulia C. R. Dorr. 


Familiar is the story of the little girl who 
being asked why every one loved her, replied 
with simplicity: “ Because I love every body.” 
There is no living man whom this story would 
better fit than Edward Everett Hale. It would 
be difficult to name any man who has better 
exemplified in his spirit and by his life that 
faith, hope, and charity which constitute the 
essence of true religion, or any man who is 
more beloved by a greater number of friends, 
many of whom have never seen his face or 
heard his voice. Lyman A dbott. 


Dr. Hale in his preface to the latest edition 
of “The Man Without a Country” says: 
“The professional historians of the United 
States are very reticent in their treatment of 
these themes ”; ¢. ¢., such episodes as that of 
the real Philip Nolan, the expedition of Gen- 
eral Miranda, etc. Of course they are, first, 
because the themes are romantic, and the pro- 
fessional historian abhors romance, because it 
requires more imagination than plain lying; 
second, because the average professional 
publisher does not know what it means; and, 
third, because the serious reader is apt to shy 
and bray at anything historical which lacks 
the prime essential of dignified DULLNESS. 
Hence the “ Man Without a Country” is 
unique in American literature. It is also the 
best bit of history and fiction ever written in 
this country. It is true,as Homer is true — 
not to dusty details, but to life; and hence, it 
ought to live as long as the Odyssey. Or, to 





measure by contemporary standards, if the 
ordinary “historical romance” has a_publica- 
tion existence of, say, eighteen months, inspite 
of its being bad history and worse romance, 
then “ The Man Without a Country” ought to 
live about fifteen thousand years, with a fair 
demand about Christmas and Fourth of July in 
A. D. 16,902. May its author live, if not so 
long, at least as long as he likes! This world 
will never tire of him. 
Fames Feffrey Roche. 

[ do not lack in appreciation of the literary 
character of Dr. Hale, nor am I indifferent to 
his exhaustless versatility and his unflagging 
industry. But the characteristic which wins 
for him universal love and honor is the abid- 
ing devotion to the human race which he al- 
ways manifests, in whatever circumstance it 
may be placed. His oneness with humanity, 
his clear vision of what are its higlest and 
best interests, and his untiring helpfulness in 
promoting these, have won him the hearts of 
the people. Mary A. Livermore. 
Me rose, Mass. 


The works of Dr. Edward Everett Hale are 
thoroughly imbued with a broad and generous 
spirit of humanity. In this regard Dr. Hale 


leads all other living writers. 
Noah Brovks. 


What American boy or man who has read 
that masterpiece of patriotic eloquence, “ The 
Man Without a Country,” could possibly for- 
get it! Fames Whitcomb Riley. 


TO EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Fairer to-day thy wreath immortal blooms, 
O reverent scholar, great of thought and pen; 
With light beyond the laurels, that illumes 
The hearts and homes of men! 


Frank L. Stanton. 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 25, 1902. 





The successive venerations that have known 
Edward Everett Hale owe him more than they 
can ever pay him, or tell him, for the cheer and 
good hope he has spread abroad among man- 
kind. Richard Watson Gilder. 


Ever since Americans have had a country 
there has always been a Hale to the front, up- 
holding the social welfare, speaking for the 
public good. But never before has there been 
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a Hale soeminent as the many-sided Edward 
Everett Hale of to-day—minister, editor, 
author, civic saint. 


to be the servants of al]. America is honored 
in this faithful son. 
May it be long years before that promotion 


Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Prince of the spirit, our beloved Hale has ever 


stood in that noblest peerage of any Jand, the 


peerage of the spiritual aristocracy, those who 
are greatest among men because they choose 


of the blest that shall take from us this friend 
of humanity, this man whose sweet thrift in 
well-doing “ has put God in his debt.” 

Edwin Markham. 


West New Bricuton, N. Y., March 29, 1902. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of thé magazine are invited 
to join in making it-a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WrITER 
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helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

7% 

For years Dr. Edward Everett Hale has had 
the reputation of being the busiest man in 
Boston. Not only is this true, but all his 
activity, in many varying lines, has been forthe 
good and the uplifting of his fellow men. Dr. 
Hale has don: an enormous amount of work 
in his lifetim:, and that“hard work does not 
kill is fortunately shown by the fact that he is 
still with us, in good health, and daily working 





harder than most men of less than half his 
years. The admiration that we all feel for him 
is well-voiced by his fellow writers in the para- 
graphs of appreciation from the leading authors 
of the country that are printed in this num- 
ber of THE WRITER. THE WRITER joins with 
them in their compliments to him, and trusts 
that twenty years hence it may have an oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the hundredth birthday of 
this kindly, earnest, helpful, man, — still busy 
then, no doubt, — who, besides doing so many 
other unusual things, wrote many years ago 
what is admitted by common consent to be the 
best short story in the English language. 


* 
* ~ 


Some of the advice given to writers lacks 
common sense. For instance, somebody said 
once, in effect: “It is a good idea to cut out 
all the passages in your manuscript that you 
like the best,” and this advice has been re- 
peated, parrot-like, ever since. How nonsensi- 
cal it is! A writer with good judgment is as 
capable of appreciating a good thing as well as 
his readers, and if he thoroughly likes some- 


thing he has written, the chances are that 


_ 


t is good. Immature and untrained writers, of 
course, may mistake fine writing for Literature, 
and it was for such beginners, probably, that 
the advice was originally meant; but evena 
beginner may know when he has written a 
good thing, and if his best judgment commends 
it, he would bea feol to cut it out. The joke 
that makes the humorist laugh aloud as he 
writes it is pretty sure to make other people 
laugh. The passage that really thrills the 
story-writer as he sets it down will thrill his 
readers, too. Cut out all the things in your 
manuscript that you like best? Nonsense: 
Cultivate your judgment, so that you will know 
what things are really best, and then when you 
have written a good thing, stick to it, so long 
as you feel that it is really good. 


_ 
* ol 


A woman came to the editor of THE WRITER 
recently, to ask why she could not sell her 
manuscripts. She brought with her a dozen 
papers containing articles,long and short, that 
she had written. “The editors compliment 
these things,” she said, “and they are always 
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villiag to print them, but they will not pay 
me for them. Now, tell me what the trouble 
is. I have a friend who tells me that anything 

at is worth printing is worth paying for. 


Don’t you think that that is so?” 


* 
7 * 


It took only a cursory examination of the 
printed articles to show why the woman who 
wrote them could not get money for them. 

hey were nearly all essays on theoretical sub- 
jects, with ideas well-expressed at considerable 
ength — well-written in the main, but with 
nothing about them to distinguish them from 
the hundreds of similar manuscripts that are 
offered to editors every day by people who are 
fully recompensed if they see their thoughts in 
print. Editors will not pay for ordinary writing 
when they can get more than they can use of 
such matter free. They may print such contribu- 
tions, if they are offered gratuitously, — partly 
to please the authorand possibly sell a few 
papers to him and to his friends, and partly be- 

ause there is a superstition among editors that 
itis better to print original matter, though it 
may be poor, than quoted matter that is good 
— but as to paying for them, no! Why should 
hey? They are indifferent, as a rule, as to 
whether they publish the manuscript or not. 
They may be willing to give up their space to 
it, possibly, but the demand of even a dollar 
A manu- 
script may very well be worth printing, and not 
worth paying for at all. 


for it would turn the scale against it. 


Typesetting costs 
money, and space in a newspaper or magazine 
has value. The editor may think it worth while 
to contribute typesetting and space for the 
sake of printing the article, but be positive 
thatit would not pay him todo more. If you 
think he is trying to get something for nothing 
in such a case, threaten to take the manuscript 
away. One hundred times out of one hundred 
he will watch you leave his office door without 
a single sigh. 


+ 
* * 


An article may be worth printing and not be 
worth paying for, and editors will not pay for 
manuscripts that do not have some distinctive 
value. There is no demand among paying 
publications for sermons, or didactic essays, or 


ordinary poems, or commonplace letters of 


ries and their interesting tricks. 


travel, or any manuscripts such as are offered 
to editors daily by people who are wholly satis- 
fied with getting into print. If your neighbors 
were giving away potatoes, you could not sell 
your potatoes, no matter how good they were. 
No editor will pay you for a manuscript that is 
no better than a dozen others that are urged 
upon him free. 


*~ 
- * 


The woman who asked the editor of THI 
WRITER for advice had with her an unpub- 
lished manuscript which she said had been re- 
jected everywhere. It wasa story of two cana- 
She 


In the first three 


had 
written about 3,000 words. 
pages there was not a sentence that would 
not have applied as well to every canary in the 
land as to the birds she wanted to describe. 
Result — no editor to whom she might submit 
the manuscript would be likely to go any fur- 
ther, to find out whether there was anything 
individual in the latter part of the manuscript 
or not. Asamatter of fact, concealed some- 
where about the middle of the article an editor 
would have found material for 200 or 300 words 
that almost any editor would be glad to use. 
That was all there was in the whole manuscript 
that was worth printing. The rest was worse 
than useless, since it kept what was valuable in 
the paper out of sight. When you have a gem 
of a painting, say, six inches square, it is a 
blunder to put it in a frame big enough to 
cover the whole side of a room. 


= 
* * 


The advice the editor gave to the woman who 
> 


had come to him was this: ‘Read through 
your canary article and mark out every sen- 
tence that could apply as well to any other 
bird as to the ones you are describing. Then 
read over the little you have left, and mark out 
everything that you do not feel sure would es- 
Don’t 
detail in simply because it makes the story a 


complete record of the facts. 


pecially interest the reader. leave a 

Readers don’t 

They want only 

the facts that are particularly interesting, and 
I » ~ 


care about complete records. 


it is the writer's business to pick them out. 
“Having by this process of elimination got at 
what you are going to write, recast it in the 
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fewest words possible, and put your most inter- 
esting statement first. A writer has got to put 
his biggest apples at the top of the barrel, 
whether it is moral for a farmer to do that sort 
of thing or not. If you don’t interest your 
reader at the beginning, the chances are you 
will lose him altogether, and the question: 
‘ Will this interest the reader?’ is the first and 
last test of what editors have styled Avail- 
ability.” 


. 
* * 


If all manuscripts were put through some 
such process as that suggested, most manu- 
scripts offered to editors would be considerably 
shorter, and a greater number of them would 
be sold. 


THE SCRAP BASKET, 


The author of the note on “ The Blunders of 
Authors,” quoted in the December WriTER, 
himself has blundered, as extracts from “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” will show. Defoe, to be sure, 
makes his hero say: — 

“I resolved, if possible, to get to the ship; so I pulled off 
my clothes, for the weather was hot to extremity, and took to 
the water. I found that all the ship’s provisions were 
dry and untouched by the water, and being very well disposed 
to eat, I went to the bread-room and filled my pockets with 


biscuits, and ate as I went about other things, for I had no 
time to lose.”’ 


A little further on, however, he makes it 
plain that Robinson did not entirely undress 
The narrative goes on: — 

“While I was doing this, I found the tide began to flow, 
though very calm; and I had the mortification to see my coat, 
shirt, and waistcoat, which I had left on shore, upon the sand 
swim away; as for my breeches, which were only linen, at 


open-kneed, I swam on board in them and my stockings.’ 


id 
It is reasonable to suppose that there were 

pockets in these breeches, and therefore De- 

foe was guilty of no blunder. Cc. W. 


30sTON, Mass. 


Not one person in ten thousand of those who 
will read Helen Keller's own story of her life, 
when it begins in an early issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, will have the least conception 
of the amount of hard work required to write 
the story. First of all, Miss Keller puts down 
her ideas “in Braille,” as the blind express it; 
that is to say, in the system of “ points ” raised 





on paper by means of a stylus and slate devised 
to aid the blind; these “points” being read 
afterward by passing the sensitive fingers over 
them. When all of this Braille work has been 
completed, Miss Keller goes to her typewriter 
and uses these notes as a guide to the rewriting 
of the story. 

As soon as a page of matter is typewritten, it 
is, so to speak, lost to Miss Keller, who has t« 
depend upon her teacher, Miss Sullivan, to 
repeat it to her by spelling out each sentence 
by means of the hands. It is a tedious task 
especially as some of the pages have to be read 
again and again, with changes here and there 
before Miss Keller is satisfied. Then, wher 
the proofs are sent to her, all this slow proces 
of spelling word after word has to be gone 
through once more, so that each word that 
Helen Keller writes goes through her fingers 


at least five times. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Lucy M. Thruston, author of “ Mistress 
Brent,” a story of Lord Baltimore’s colony in 
1638, has been at work on another book, which 
will be brought out by her publishers, Little, 
Brown, & Co., of Boston, this year. Mrs. 
Thruston is a Baltimore woman. She was grad- 
uated from the Baltimore schools, and taught 
history for two or three years. Since her 
marriage her leisure has been devoted to the 
study of history and literature, and she is 
known locally as an authority on those two 
topics. About five years ago her interest was 
awakened in Maryland colonial history, and) 
after a prolonged and thorough study, she used 
the material for the historical romance entitled 
“ Mistress Brent,” which was actually written 
in the mountains of Virginia. Those compe- 
tent to judge say that the story is a faithful 
picture of Maryland’s early history. 


Francis W. Van Praag, whose serial, “ The 
Circlet of Flame,” is now running in Munsey's; 
is the author of only one other story besides, a 
novel, ‘* Clayton Hallowell,” published a year 
ago. The first story, he says, was the result 
of much reading and a taste for scribbling ; the 
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latter, of a desire to write a story such as the 
author would have liked 
tale that 
gore and no women.” 


at twelve or four- 
has to do with much 
“ The Circlet of Flame’’ 
was originally accepted for the Funior Mun- 

y, transferred before publication to the A/un- 

y, and is now “ guaranteed,” the author says, 
“If it 
isn’t literature,” he adds, “it at least is great 
fun to write.” 


teen—“a 


‘to thrill at every second paragraph.” 


Whitaker, 


Factor,” 


Herman 
Black 
March, says, in response to a 
formation from 


whose “The 


Munsey’s for 


story, 
appeared in 
request for in- 
THE WRITER: 
come of good 


the editor of 
“Il am by birth English, and 
yeoman stock. For six hundred years my 
forbears tilled a farm near the little Yorkshire 
village of Denby Dale, handing it down in a 
direct line, and until my father’s time there is 
no record of any one of them having strayed 
the length of a cow’s tail from the ancestral 
kail yard. My father, however, cut loose from 
the soil, and acquired a competency by manu- 
facturing the famous Yorkshire woolens; and 
the seeds of unrest which were planted in his 
blood brought forth a flourishing harvest of 
wild oats in me. At sixteen, having shot up to 
the inches of a man, I ran away from home 
and enlisted in the British army. With the 
colors I served three years, hut a rather 
touchy temper made the discipline unbearable, 
and at the end of that time I purchased my 
discharge. After that I sailed for Canada, and 
spent two years in the Ontario backwoods. 
Then I drifted to Manitoba and the Northwest, 
and put in eight years at cattle ranching, 
bronco-busting, and in lumber and railroad 
camps. A hard life it was, too, — but a happy 
I did eat, at times of the husks with the 
swineherds; but the fatted calf grew to bea 
cow, brought forth after her kind, and de- 
parted the way of all grass, without tempting 
me back to the ancestral hall. Up there, 
among the forts of the Hudson Bay Company, 
I acquired knowledge of a life which, after 
drifting along through Assiniboia, Alberta, 
British Columbia, and California, I am now 
trying to fix on paper. 


one. 


As regards my work, 
I may say that all my life I have felt that 
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some day I must have a ‘go’ at literature, 


but being essentially a man of action, my 


thirty-third year came before I essayed the art. 
It is now just about a year and a half since | 
published my 
character, in 


first article, sociological in 
then | 
have placed four essays and nineteen stories 


the Arena, and since 


with other magazines. Among those that have 
published my work are Munsey’s, the Youth’s 
Companion, Harper’s Monthly, the Cosmo- 
politan, Ainslee’s, the Overland Monthly, the 
Argosy, the Jnternational Review, and the 
Arena; and I have also disposed of manu- 
scripts to 


the McClure Syndicate, 


Western Press Syndicate.” 


and the 


> — 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Balzac.— Jules Sandeau relates that 
time, while living in Paris, Balzac locked him 
self up in his room for twenty-two days and 
twenty-two nights, refusing to see any one, and 


one 


keeping the curtains closed and the lights con- 
tinually burning, even in broad daylight. The 
only human being he saw during this time was 
his servant, whom he rang for when he felt the 
need of washed down with 
He would throw 


himself on his bed only when entirely exhausted 


food, which he 
numerous cups of coffee. 


from lack of sleep, and he remained in com- 
plete ignorance of what was transpiring out- 
side, the state of the weather, and even of the 
time and day of the week. He only freed 
himself from this voluntary captivity when he 
had written the word Ed on the last page of 
the manuscript he began when he entered his 
prison. — Zhe Argonaut. 

Bronte. — The Bronté Society of England is 
now making efforts to buy the old home of the 
Bronté sisters, known as Haworth parsonage. 
Their intention isto convert it into a memorial 
to the remarkably gifted women who have 
made it famous. There poor trouble-ridden 
Charlotte Bronté wrote “ Jane Eyre,” and sent 
it to the publishers with the following note 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of. Charlotte 
’ Haworth edition of the 
works ): — 


{ see 


Bronté,’ Bronté 


August 24 [1847] 
I now send you per rail a mannscript entitled ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” 


a novel in three volumes, by Currer Bell. * * * It is better 





in future to address Mr. Currer Bell, under cover to Miss 
Bronté, Haworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, as there is a risk of 


letters otherwise directed not reaching me at present. To save 


trouble, I enclose an envelope. 


The manuscript aroused the utmost enthu- 
siasm of the publishers’ Readers, one of whom 
sat up half the night to finish it. 
Charlotte had 


Meanwhile, 


kept the news from her father, 
but after the success of the novel the following 


conversation took place between them 
Mrs. Gaskell) : — 


‘*** Papa, I’ve been writing a book.’ 


see 


“ * Have you, my dear?’ 
“ae Yes 


see 


; and I want you to read it.’ 
I am afraid it will try my eyes too much.” 


see 


But it is not in manuscript ; it is printed. 

“ * My dear! you've never thought of the ex- 
pense it will be! It will be almost sure to be 
a loss; for how can you get a book sold? No 
one knows you or your name.’ 

‘But when he came in to tea, and had read 
the novel, he said: ‘Girls, do you know Char- 
lotte has been writing a book, and it is much 


better than likely?’ ” 


Dickens. — An interesting letter written by 
Charles Dickens is shortly to be sold at auc- 
tion in London among other manuscripts. It 
is an answer to one of the numerous would-be 
novelists who wrote to him for advice. “1 
Dickens 


earnest in advising you to abandon all thoughts 


have reason,” writes, “to be very 
of literature as a pursuit, and in expressing to 
you my firm conviction that if you do not, you 
will devote yourself to a life of misery, heart- 
Whether 
the substance of your book be true or fictitious 


ache, disappointment, and regret. 


is nothing to the cannot 


purpose. If you 
grace truth in the narration, and have not the 
faculty of telling it in writing, you should leave 
it untold, or to the 


told by some one else. If 


leave it chance of being 


it were a reason for 
writing that what is written is true, surely 
there is nothing to prevent the whole civilized 
world from becoming authors, inasmuch as 
every man, woman, and child has some truth- 
ful experience, and might, on such a plea, rush 


into print with it." — Mew York Evening Sun. 


Kipling.— There is now on exhibitionina 
Fifth-avenue bookstore the original manuscript 
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of Kipling’s “ The Light that Failed.” As it 
appears to the casual observer, there is little 
chirographical evidence at least of the mental 
torment authors are popularly supposed to un- 
dergo in their efforts to bring forth a volume. 
The “copy” is written in an even hand, of the 
long, swinging style affected by newspaper 
men, and in the entire manuscript there are 
scarcely a hundred lines that have been re- 
written, and not one paragraph the text of 
which has been wholly changed. To the com- 
positors who set it up there must have been 
one grievous lament — their inability to “ 
the man who 


cuss 
wrote it.” In the editing of the 
copy — obviously done by the author — there 
is one noticeable feature, and that is the whol 
sale striking out of adjectives. It would seem 
that Mr. Kipling had gone through the manu- 
script with no other thought than to “kill” 
them. In a very few instances have othe 
substituted for those 


New York Evening Post. 


words been 


cut out. - 


Some time ago it was noticed by an admire 
of Rudyard Kipling that his famous poem, “On 
the Road to Mandalay,” went very well to the 
tune of * The Wearing of the Green.” On 
pointing this out to the author, Mr. Kipling 
replied: “Oh, yes, I frequently take a well- 
known song, hum it over for a few minutes, an‘ 
then write words to fit the tune.” — New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Shorthouse. — The sickness of 


Mr. 
house, author of “ John Inglesant,” has brought 


Short- 


to light the true story of his first and greatest 
success. Hereitis: * According to Charles Lin- 
nell, of Cornish Brothers, publishers, Birming- 
ham, the manuscript was seen by no one but the 
author, Mrs. Shorthouse, and the lady who 
copiedit forthe press. That copy was made in 
1877, and in 1880 one hundred copies were 
privately printed, and mainly circulated among 
the author’s personal friends. The Birming- 
ham daily papers of that date, the Gazeffe and 
Daily Post, received copies and wrote reviews 
of it. The remaining copies were sold by 
Messrs. Cornish at one guinea each. One 
copy was sent to Smith, Elder, & Co., and their 
Reader, the late James Payn, advised its re- 


jection, and rejected it was. Mr. Payn never 
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saw the origina manuscript. He had the 
printed volume to read, and the volume was re- 
turned to Cornish Brothers, and is now in the 
possession of Charles Linnell. One of the 
privately circulated copies had been sent to 
Rev. A. J. Smith, one of Dr. Shorthouse’s most 
intimate friends. He lent his copy to Arthur 
Johnson, of All Souls, Oxon, who, after he had 
read it, sent it to Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
took it with her to Knapdale, in Scotland, the 
residence of the late Alexander Macmillan, the 
eminent publisher, who, on having read the 
book, wrote to the author that he considered it 
a work of ‘real genius,’ and that he would be 
glad to publish it, which he did, in an edition 
of 750 copies, in 1881. That was the first pub- 
lished edition, and since then over 80,000 copies 
have been sold.” — Boston Fournal. 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Growth of Western Literature. — A spring 
announcement bulletin, issued by one of the 
largest and most progressive publishing houses 
in the United States, shows that nearly all the 
fiction to be published by this firm for the next 
three months will be by Western authors. In 
addition, most ot 


the scientific and educa- 

tional works will be written Sy Western 
authorities. 

A few years ago such an announcement 


would have been something unheard of, yet it 
is regarded as nothing out of the ordinary 
to-day. The writers of the West seem to have 
taken possession of a large portion of the field, 
until there is no longer any such thing as a 
geographical literary “centre.”” These writers 
do not necessarily turn their attention to West- 
ern themes. They simply manifest more viril- 
ityand more of the enthusiasms that make 
modern fiction “go.” 

The quality of the work turned out by the 
Western school of writers has been criticised, 
and with justice in most cases. Taken as a 
whole, it is crude and lacking in finish, but 
there is no gainsaying its strength and its 
promise. The literature of the West is un- 
doubtedly the literature of the future in Amer- 


ica, if its growing influence can be correctly 








estimated from the announcement lists. — Den- 
ver Republican. 


The Books of Last Year. — What was the 
average character of the books published last 
year? Of the 8,141 books issued in America, 
how many deserve to live? 


The lists show 
that 


1901 was not remarkable for the number 
of its important original works. Biography 
was the strongest class of the year, and even 
the number of important biographies was not 
large. The truth seems to be that, although 
there are more readers than ever before, those 
readers are wasting a good part of their time 
on the most ephemeral of literature. The re- 
markable thing about the history of fiction in 
1901 was not the number of great novels that 
appeared, but the hundreds of thousands of 
copies of certain books sold. 


The pleasantest 
feature of 


the fact that the 
cheap British novel appears to be yielding its 
place to the native novel, which, if no better 
than the other, is, at least, American. — Bu/ 


the situation is 


falo Express. 


Names in Novels. — The increasing d fficulty 
of getting agood name for a novel. that some- 
body has not already appropriated is notorious, 
But the names of the characters in romances 
are not always chosen without ill effects. 
Everybody remembers the suicide of a lady on 
whose mind had preyed the similarity between 
her own name and that of a stage heroine. In 
one of Mr. Mallock’s novels the name of a lady 
was that of a well-known Greek family in Lon- 
don, that did not enjoy the coincidence. 

BE. fF, 
stories entitled 


Benson, in one of a series of 
“Some Social Criminals,” ap- 
pearing in a weekly paper, had the bad luck to 
call his leading lady by the good name of Mrs, 
Arthur Lewis. No doubt many a Mrs, Arthur 
Lewis lives, and there should be safety for the 
novelist in such numbers, but the lady best 
known by that name in London society felt the 
accidental slur cast upon it in the pure fiction; 
and the paper in question has apologized for 
causing “ Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lewis of West 
Cromwell Road, and theirrelatives ard friends, 


extreme pain and annoyance.” If this sort of 


sensitiveness becomes epidemic, and is caught 
by whole families assertive of a kind of copy 
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right in names, novelists are likely to have a 
rather troublous time. — London Chronicle. 


Writers of Advanced Age. — The names of 
some of the literary veterans who have passed 
the age of threescore and ten are set down by 
the Boston 
follows : — 


Dr. Alfred R. 

Goldwin Smith 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson .. 

George Macdonald - 
PR Ee 26 June, 
Charles Godfrey Leland 15 Aug., 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 15 Sept., 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall 4 Feb., 
William Allen Butler ............ 20 Feb., 
Richard Henry Stoddard 2 July, 

Lew Wallace 10 April, 
John Townsend Trowbridge 

Charles Eliot Norton 

George Meredith 

Gerald Massey 

Sir Mountstuart Duff 

Carl Schurz 1829 
Professor S. R. Gardiner 1529 
William Michael Rossetti ........ 25 Dec., 1829 
Joseph Knight 1829 
Rev. T. T. Munger 1830 
Sir Clements Markham 18 3¢ 
Dr. Joseph Parker 1830 
Justin McCarthy 1830 
George Manville Fenn 1831 
Rev. Frederick W. Farrar 1831 
Frederick Harrison 1831 
Frank B. Sanborn 1831 
Henry Labouché re 1831 


Transcript in tabular form as 


22 Dec., 


SF 


to 


= ~~ 
7 ones OO 

oy te 
ININvian & & 


1525 
1828 
1529 


The Reporter at Work. — A few years ago 
a man walked into the office of Russell Sage, 
and, getting access to him, demanded a sum of 
the 
It injured several persons, se- 


money. When Mr. Sage refused, man 


threw a bomb. 


verely damaged the building, and blew the man 


to pieces. There was apparently nothing left 
by which he could be identified. 

The police searched the ruins in vain for 
clues. 
the almost unrecognizable head and send copies 


All they could do was to photograph 


of the picture to the various police stations 
But 
* create ” 


and to the police of other cities. the 


“new journalism” proceeded to 


news about the disaster. It sent for its own 
photographers and had careful pictures made 
of the head and of every other scrap of the 
belongings of the bomb-thrower that could pos- 
sibly be identified by anybody. These photo- 
graphs it published; and as soon as its corre- 


spondents in various cities, towns, and villages 


sent in telegrams to the effect that persons 
there thought they recognized the pictures, it 
sent out reporters to run down to the uttermos' 
every clue, publishing in full the results of 
these investigations. The “new journalism ” 
has learned that the first point is to keep aliv 
public interest, to prevent the matter 

has in hand from slipping from the publ 
memory. 

But this was not all. It sent to the scene of 
the explosion reporters who were not on 
writers, but skilled detectives. Those report- 
ers had for years been at work under the sys 
tem of the “new journalism,” prosecuting 
kinds of difficult investigation. One of the 
men thus detailed was Isaac White, who is 
an eminently practical way the embodiment of 
that Monsieur Dupin whom Edgar Allan P< 
invented, and whom Dr. Conan Doyle has ex- 
ploited under the name of Sherlock Holmes. 
Mr. White went to the scene of the explosio: 
with two purposes in mind— first, to record 
the news of what had happened and of w) 
chiefly 


inaugurate 


the police were doing; second and 


to “create” news—that is, to 
and pursue a wholly independent investig 
tion. 

As he was looking about the wreckage 
saw a button sewed to a piece of torn and 
burnt cloth. He picked it up, and went to t! 
heap of scraps of clothing which the police had 
gathered. White compared his find wit! 
these scraps, and found that it was a piec 
of the the 


name of a Boston 


trousers. He examined button 


and saw that it bore the 
clothier. 

White took the first train for Boston. He 
reached there too late to do anything that 
night. But when that clothing firm opened its 
store the next morning the “new journalism,” 
“ Yes = 


that is our button and our cloth,” said one of 


in the person of Mr. White, entered. 
the firm. “And every piece of cloth we sell 
is recorded, by sample, in a book, with the 
name of the purchaser—he might wish to 
order more of the same.” He went to the 
book and foundthe sample. White took down 
the name and address opposite it. The man 
lived in a suburbof Boston. Long before noon 
the reporter was at the address, and found that 
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the bomb-thrower was a long-eccentric and 
latterly insane son of a man who lived there. 
And thanks to White, while the other news- 
papers had only the routine news the next 
morning, his newspaper had the news which 
his skill had practically created —the real, 
the important news of the whole affair.— 
David Graham Phillips, in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

How to Prepare a Manuscript. — In prepar- 
ing manuscripts use plain white paper and good 
black ink. Don’t use paper that is flimsy or 
transparent or so spongy that the ink is likely 
to blur, or sheets that are of different sizes or 
that have been torn out of a notebook and left 
The two 
sizes of sheets that are most generally used 
are commercial note and letter paper. 


with the rough edges untrimmed. 


If you 
have to send out hand-written copy, never write 
it in pale ink or in lead pencil, or in backhand, 
which, as a rule, is extremely difficult to make 
out. Cultivate a round, clear, good-sized, 
almost vertical hand, and form the habit of 
leaving a wide space between the lines. Write, 
of course, on only one side of the paper, and if 
you find, near the end, that youare going to 
run a few lines over what you thought would be 
the last sheet, don’t squeeze the final lines to- 
gether at the bottom of the page, or write them 
on the back of it in order to save another sheet. 
In both handwritten and typewritten copy leave 
a margin of at least an inch at both sides 
of the sheet, as well as at the top and 
bottom. 

Editors are just as likely to be affected by 
appearances as other people are. They try to 
be impartial. But they are only human. 
Strive as they may to live up to the conception 
that some of you-have of them as superior be- 
ings who are above the influences that sway 
ordinary mortals, they cannot always avoid 
being pleasantly impressed by an attractive- 
looking manuscript. Its literary merit may in 
reality be no greater than that of the poorly 
prepared manuscript lying alongside of it. 
But its more presentable appearance may 
bring out its good qualities so much more 
effectively as to make it seem to the editor to 
be decidedly the better piece of writing, and 
thus lead to its acceptance in preference to the 


other.— Franklin B. Wiley, in the April 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


Wuy We Reap SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Mary Moss. Lié- 
pincott's (28 c.) for April. 

A FRIEND OF THE Fietps. (John Burroughs.) 
Century ( 38 c. ) for April. 

LITERARY VALUES. 
April. 

Jane AUSTEN. 
April. 


Edw it 
Markham. 


John Burroughs. Century (38 c.) for 


Ferris Greenslet Atlantic (38 c.) for 

ALLEGRA ( Byron’s daughter ). 
(38 c. ) for April. 

BROWNING’S TREATMENT OF 
Critic (28 c..) for April. 

Tue Great REVIEWS OF THE WoRLD. 
Reviews. Illustrated. 
April. 

CHARLES 5S. 


Agnes Repplier. A ¢lanti 


Nature. Stopford Brooke 
IV.— The Russiar 
Victor S. Yarros. Critic (28 c.) for 
Lummis: AUTHOR 
Constance Goddard du Bois. 

Tue New Humor. 
(28 c. ) for April. 

Tue Romantic Essay. 
(28 c. ) for April. 

REAL 


AND Man. I ilustrated 
Critic (28 c. ) for April. 

Illustrated. Burges Johnson. Cri#i 
Jeanette Barbour Perry. Crit; 
PERSONS AND Praces 1n Fict1on—James FEN! 
Illustrated. 


MORE COOPER. 
for April. 
PETER 


John Habberton. Eyra(13c. 
NEWELL: ARTIST 
Jeanette Young. 

Kate 


AND FRIEND. 
Good Housekeeping 
With portraits. Dr. 
lineator (18 c.) for April. 


With portrait. 
13 c. ) for April. 
FIgLp. S. R. Elliott. De- 


EnGuiisH GrApHic Humorists. Their funniest pictures 
Illustrated. 
Strand Magazine (13 c.) for February. 


WILLIAM WkrTMORE 


chosen by themselves. 


Frederick Dolman. 


Story. Professor Charles Eliot 


Norton. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c. ) for March 


— > 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The reminiscences of Aubrey De Vere will 
soon be published by John Lane. 

Donald G. Mitchell, who is still living at his 
home in New Haven, will become an octoge- 
narian this month. 

Itis said that M. Blouet (‘Max O’Rell”) 
writes his books in French and that his wife, 
who is an English woman, translates them. 

The address of the Home Magazine (New 
York ) is now 30 East Twenty-first street. 
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The Life of John Ruskin, by his secretary, 
W. G. Collingwood, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., is not a reprint of the earlier 
two-volume biography, but, according to the 
guthor, has been entirely rewritten on some- 
what different lines. ‘1 have been able,” says 
Mr. Collingwood, “to add much biographical 
detail With Mr. 


Ruskin’s leave, I have given a number of let- 


from various. sources. 
ters hitherto unpublished, and the story, un- 
finished before, is now brought to a close.” 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and her sis- 
ter Edith have both become e 
Ellen to Alfred L. Felkin, M. A. 
Naval College, Eltham, and Miss Edith to Rev. 
W. R. 
Wolverhampton. 


ngaged: Miss 


« 
> 
{ 


vf the Royal 
Hamilton, vicar of St. George’s Church, 


Boston has a new illustrated monthly maga- 
zine called Wisdom, the price of whichis two 
or twelve cents a year. John 


cents a copy 


Forster Benyon is the editor. 


The Shrine is to be the title of a new quar 
terly which will be published at Stratford-on- 
Avon by Elliott Stock, and devoted to Shakes- 
peariana and Shakespeare study in general. 


Its first number is to appear April 23 


The Zhistle will be published by the Cros- 


cup & Sterlng Company, New York. Lee 


Fairchild will be the editor. 


H. Logan Golsan, who has long had news- 
paper connections in Philadelphia, has bought 
Leisure Hours, a Philadelphia periodical pub- 
lished for many years by Charles A. Dixon, 
now deceased. With this magazine Mr. Gol- 


san will combine a new paper, called the 


Inner Set, devoted 
The publication will have attractive 


to society and outdoor 
sports. 
lithographic features, and will bear the double 


name of Leisure Hours and the Inner Set. 


The monthly magazine /mpresstons, pub- 
lished by Elder & Shepard, of San Francisco, 
has been changed to a quarterly under the 


name of /mpressions Quarterly. 


Country Life in America (New York ) offers 
anumber of cash prizes for photographs to 
help illustrate a series of articles on the 
making of a country home, which begins in the 


April number of the magazine. 


The American Historical Association an 
nounces that the Justin Winsor prize of $100 fo: 
the encouragement of historical research wil 
be awarded for the year 1902 to the best un 
published monograph in the field of America 
history that shall be submitted on or before 
October 1, 1902. The monograph must be based 
upon independent and original investigation in 
American history, and it may deal with any as- 
pect of that history. The monograph must | 
presented in a scientific manner, and must con- 
tain the necessary apparatus of critical bibliog 
raphy, references to all authorities, and foot- 
notes. It must be at least 30,000 words long 
The successful monograph will be publishe 
by the American Historical Association. Pri 
fessor Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr, is 
the chairman of the committee which has t! 
competition in charge. 

on “The Ne 


Humor” in the April Crz¢ic passes in review 


Burges Johnson’s paper 
such present-day humorists as Herford, Bur 


Ade, 
Daskam, and 


gess, Dunne, and Kountz, Miss Wells 
Miss Mrs. Mar- 


tin, sketches and portraits of whom enliven 


Atwood R. 


the letter-press. 

Steps have been taken in Philadelphia to- 
ward the organization of a local authors’ c! 
with Dr. S. Weir Mitchell as the first president 


An interesting article in the March number 
of the National Magazine tells the story of its 
growth from a beginning’ as a local magazin 
named the Bostonian, with two or three desks 
ina small office, to its present standing asa 
national monthly, with a $300,000 plant in asix- 
story building at 41 West First street, Boston, 
and a circulation exceeding 100,000 monthly. 
The article, sixteen pages in length, is illustrated 
with portraits of the National's officers, man- 
agers, and editors, and pictures of its building 
and its machinery. 


Perhaps the best joke that has been brought 
out by the Victor Hugo centenary, according 
to the Boston Herald, is the fact that he was 
paid 300,000 francs for “ Les Miserables ” by a 
French publisher, who offered him that amount 
of money for it. Hugo accepted the offer and 
took the publisher’s agreement and check. 
The publisher didn’t have a cent. 





